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¢s"TaLes OF A TRAVELLER, part first. By 
Grorrrey Crayon, Gentleman, author of 
The Sketch Book, Brace-Bridge Hall, 
thin ocker’s New York, &c. Philadel- 





“phia, H. C. Carey and I. Lea, Chesnut 
street,1$24, 
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(CONCLUDED.) 


ssThe Bold Dragoon on the adventures 
of'my Grand Father,” is entirely of the 
Flemish school, and is remarkable for noth- 
ing but its indelicacy and pverility. We 
shall therefore pass it over. The des- 
cription of the bed-chamber is ludicrous and 
amusing enough, but the gambol of the} 
chairs 2ad tables one would expect to find 
in “Tales for the Nursery, or in Mother 
Goose’s Melodies, by the side of Hey did- 
dle, ho diddle, &c. 

The company with highly, excited ima- 
ginations dispersed for the night. : 

“And now for the haunted chamber,” 
said the Irish Captain, taking the candle. 

‘And who is to be the Hero of the night 
sail the gentleman with the ruined head,” 


“That we shall see in the morning,” said 
the gentleman with the nose, «Whoever 


jooks pale and grizzly will have seen the 
ghost.” 
The baronet confessed that there was a 











haunted room, and that one of them should 
occupy..it. Each claimed the distinction, 


——— 





to whose lot it fell, 


Ta fact there was a “ Mysterious Picture” | 
wich haunted the imagination of the oc- 
cupant of the room where it hung, and 
drove him to the sofa in the drawing-room 
for rest. It was thus that. the hero of the 
haunted room was discovered and exposed 
to the ridicule of his braver, because. un- 
tried, companions. The apartment was of; 
course in a remote corner of the old man- 
sion, dark and gloomy and loaded with’ an- 
tiquated furniture, lamp black portraits, and 
all other things by whicha heated imagina- 
tion, & an over-fed system would conjure up 
ghosts with “Plum-pudding, and be-devilled 
turkey stalki Nie ‘in all kinds of diaboli- 
cal shapes”: Over the fireplace hung a pic- 
ture of strange forée and truth of colouring; 
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| There appeared a settled, corroding, an- 


|He seemed content to carry his load of mi- 
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and mental horror. It is this picture which’ 
makes us acquainted with the “Mysterious | 
Stranger,” and here the interest of the 
book begins. This and the young Italian) 
redeem it, : 

The baronet relates his own youthful ex-' 
perience many years since. He had just, 
left college; wes of aromantic turn; went 
abroad; and remained some time at Venice, 
“that region of masks and gondolas,” being 
smitten by a pair of black eyes which-play-' 
ed under a mantle, to study men and man- 
ners. “Every thing chimed to his humor | 
in this old mermaid of a city.” He acci-' 
dentally fell in. with a young man of ex- 
tremely prepossessing appearance, but of 
singular habits—solitary and dejected —. 
mingling in crowds, but associating with no. 
one. His taste for music and painting were 
exquisite, but he admired most, savage and | 
solitary scenes, and the softer delineations of | 
female beauty. 

“| was drawn to him by that romantic | 
sympathy which sometimes draws young’) 
men towards each other. His melancholy 
threw a charm over him in my eyes, which ' 
was no doubt hightened by the touching ex-| 
pression of his countenance, and the manly 
graces of his person; for manly beauty has. 
effect, even upon man. Yet he never, 
seemed disposed to avail himself of my sym-, 
pathy other than by companionship. He. 
never sought to unbosom himself to me. 





guish in his bosom, that neither could be 
soothed by silence nor by speaking. Ade-| 
vouring melancholy preyed upon his heart, | 
and seemed to be drying up the very blood 
in his veins.” . 

« ] reasoned with him about his melan- 
chely, and sought to draw from him the 
cause—he shrunk from all complaining. 1) 
endeavored to awaken hope within him, | 
but in vain.” 

«“] never resumed the subject; for how- 
ever much my curiosity might be aroused, 
I felt toe true a compassion for his suffer- 
ings to- increase them by my intrusion.” 
“There was something frank, generous, un- 
assuming, ‘in his whole deportment. All 
his sentiments were lofty and noble. He 
claimed no indulgence, asked no toleration, 























the ‘expression - was of agony, ghastliness 


seryin silence, and only sought to swt 


itat my side, I felt this melancholy to be 








infectious. It stole over my spirits, inter- 
fered with all my gay pursuits, and sadden- 
ed my life.” 
Thus lived the two friends, in. all the 
pleasures of sentiment, and all the delicious 
tenderness of melancholy. The. carnival 
passed over, and passion week arrived, they 


attend a solemn service at a church, where 


there was touching music. The stranger 
discovers extraordinary emotion, his eyes 
raised, his face sinking on his knees, as the 
music expresses the dying agony, and at 
the words “Jesu mori,” sobbing aloud, 
Afterwards he was calmer, his manner 
more subdued. ‘Music,’ said he, “is the 
voice. of heaven,” and clasping his handge 
with transport, “I know that my redeemer 
liveth.” 

They parted for the night, but before 
daylight, the stranger returned with a seal- 
ed pacquet, and a large parcel in his hand, 


| dressed for travelling. He took an affec- 


tionate and solemn farewell, telling his 
friend that the pacquet contained his histo- 
ry and an explanation of the parcel, and 
must not be opened. under six monihs, and 
thus we arrive at the 


“ADVENTURES OF THE YOUNG ITALIAN.” 


This story is one of intense interest of 
the most tender and delicate pathos. The 


young Italian, born of noble parentage at 


Naples, was the youngest of two sons, the 
eldest of which ‘was to inherit the family 


‘fortune and titles; to secure which, our 


hero was placed in a convent for life. Hay- 
ing early discovered his fine mental power, 
he was made the amusement of the famil 

circle, all his little passions fostered. But 
his mother died,and here the tragedy begins: 
having no longer the advantages of a spoil- 
ed child, and too old for a plaything, he be- 
gan to experience the misery of an ex- 
tremely irritable temperament. His, formal 
and ostentations father, having other views 
never liked him; the menials treated him 
with neglect and ‘indignity, and his brother 
with jealousy. He was a creature of ex- 
treme sensibility and susceptibility to music 
beyond what was common; tender, delicate 
and feeling, with no one whom he could ap- 
proach with affection. He was to be de- 
voted to the church. Shut up in the gloom 
of a cloister, among the mountains south of 
Vesuvius, and condemned to the exercise of 
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dismal way was a creature of feeling 

and fancy broughtup. Every thing genial 
and amiable in my nature was repressed, 
and nothing brought out but what was un- 
profitable and ungracious, J was ardent 
in my temperament, quick, mercurial, im- 
petuous, formed to be a creature of love 
and adoration; but a leaden hand was laid | 
on all my finer qualities. 1 was taught, 
nothing but fear and hatred.” What a pic- 
ture is this of that unnatural seclusion, at 
the age of 16 he was permitted to attend 
one of the brethren on a mission. Ne en- 
tered the Bay of Naples. 
“ Heavens! how transported was I when | 

I stretched my gaze over a vast reach of 
delicious, sunny country, gay with groves 
and vineyards; with Vesuvius reaching its 
forked summit to my right, the blue Medi- 
terranean on my left, with its enchanting | 
coast, studded with shining towns and sump- | 








tuous villas, and Naples, my native Naples, 
gleaming far, far in the distance. Good 
God, was this the lovely world from which 
} had been excluded! I had reached the 
age when the sensibilities are all in their 
bloom and freshness. Mine had been check- 
edand chilled. They now burst forth with 
the suddenness of a retarded spring. My 
heart hitherto unnaturally shrunk up, ex-' 
panded into a variety of vague but deli-| 
cious emotions. The beauty of nature in- 
toxicated—-bewildered me. All broke uporm 
me like witchcraft.” 

And what acontrast! A glimpse of this 
happy world was sufficient. How was the 
harrow convent, that “ tomb of the living,” 
to confine sucha spirit! He could not en- 
dure it. He fled. Arrived at his father’s 
palace, they knew him not, cared for him 
not. Treated with the utmost coldness, 
and neglect, where he expected. kind-| 
ness, ahd overhearing a negotiation between 
his father and one of the monks to restore: 
him to his prison, with a heart almost bro- 
ken, but with a spirit preud and undaunted, 
he quitted the paternal reof——took passage 
in a vessel not caring whither she bent her 
course, and found himself in Genoa. The 
beauty and richness of the “ Superb City,” 
fora time pleased—delighted him. But 
he was friendJess—alone—and his money 
soon expended. “ Ignorant of the world 
and all its ways, the idea of destitution 





¢ame over his mind, withering its sensibili- | 


ties.” He swught 1 in a church, that 
sanctuary of the wretched. . It happened 
that a painter was attending to the placing 
a picture over the altar. The exquisite 
taste of our hero, one of the monks having 





| daughter. 











been a_ painter, been applied to 
this art, for the delineating of the human 


cheat aitsteriti¢s; melan- atibsiy school, it’ was. fo wonder, that the 
chol waver and superstition took pos- innocent, » lovely, divine’ Madonna called 
ee of his young, ‘enthusiastic mind. “In 

8 


forth expressions “of enthusiastic delight 
which moved the artist, and enlisted all his 
feelings in behalf the young fugitive. He 
became his patron, and what his desolate 
heart most needed, his friend. It was a 
period of comparative bliss; all that was 
great,and good, and amiable, was drawn 
ont. His genius was cultivated, and direct- 
ed to suitable objects—-to the beautiful and 
sublime in nature and art. The visionary 
and imaginative being was elevated to rap- 
ture. His employment was to sketch faces 
where some particular grace or beauty 
of expression was required; among those 
who sat to him was the beautiful Pianta, 
whom he thus describes. 

“ She stood before a casement that look- 
ed upon the bay. A stream of vernal sun- 
shine fell upon her and shed a kind of glo- 
ry round her, as it litup the rich crim- 
son chamber,—-she was but 16 years of age, 
and oh! how lovely! The scene broke upon 
me like a mere vision of spring and youth 
and beauty. I could have fallen. down and 
worshipped her. She was like one of 
those fictions of poets and painters, which 
when they would express, the beau ideal, 
haunts their minds with shapes of indefin- 
able perfection. 

The task finished, Bianca returned to 
her convent. This was an era in our hero’s 
life. Bianca, the beautiful, lovely Bianca 
became his dream, his delirium, his pre- 
vailing idea of beauty, the image for all 
his pictures. He was a solitary, medita- 
tive being, much given to reverie, and apt 
to foster ideas which had once taken strong 
possession of his mind. 

His patron died, leaving him his little for- 
tune, and recommending him to the care of 
his own patron, a nobleman of generous 
character, who took him to his house and 
affection. Though not entirely to his taste, 
he attached himself to the count’s own son, 
as the sensitive heart will cling sound the 
nearest and dearest object. 

It was not long before a relation of the 
count died, leaving to his care his only 
She arrives. Good Heaven! 
what was the surprise.of our young enthu- 
siast? It was Bianca herself! She was in 
deep mourning—time and sorrow had ma- 
tured and softened the brilliancy of her 
beauty. Living under the same roof, with 
equal taste and susceptibility, the reader 
need not be told, that the most ardent at- 
tachment grew betueenthem. But it had 
its bitterness. He was poor and could not 
take advantage of her confiding affection— 
draw her down to his own poverty,——was 
this requiting the hospitality of the count— 


transport. 
‘above all, Bianca awaited him, sai too 


feria that loft magniticent heigte, bows ed 
down and desol » SUing to him for comfort, 
touched his heart to the quick, and awa- 
kened a glow of filial affection. But a- 
nother feeling was predominant. It was 
A home—a name--—wealth, and 


rejoiced, But it was-for him. She loved 
himself, and did not doubt but his own me- 
rits would secure fame and fortune, The 
parting was tender, was agonizing. He 
hastened to Naples, and for 18 months, (so 
many years) watched faithfully, patie i 
over his dying father. A sense of diy, 
and. a constant correspondence with Bianca, 
supporting him. Ifis passion, by constant 
and solitary meditation wearing a dee er 
channel by absence. At 'ength, the last 
duty fulfilled, and due honour paid, he em- 
barked once more with a bounding heart 
for Genoa. 


« And ah! what was my rapture whea 
first I saw the shadowy summits of the Ap- 
penines rising almost like clouds above the 
horizon! The sweet breath of summér 
just moved us over the long wavering  bil- 
lows that were rolJing us on towards Genoa. 
By degrees the coast of Sestri rose like @ 
sweet enchantment from the silver bosom 
of the deep. I beheld the line of villages 
and palaces studding its borders. My eye 
reverted to a well-known point, and at 
length, from the confusion of distant objects 
it singled out the villa which contained 
Bianca. It was a mere speck in the land- 
scape, but glimmering from afar, the polar 
star. of my heart. My-fond impatience in- 
creased as we neared the coast. The ship 
seemed to lag lazily over the bille-e, ! vould 
almost have sprung iuto the sea and swam 
to the shore.” 

He enters the garden—-he sees every 
consecrated object. Every thing looks and 
breathes Bianca. He passes her bower-—— 
sees her book and gloves——he bounds along 
the avenue to the pavilion where “they 
parted. He hears tones of a female. yorce. 

«“ They thrilled through me with, a ap 
peal to my heart not to be mistaken. Be- 
fore | could think, I felt they were Biades 
For an instant f paused over-powered with 
agitation. I feared to break in suddenly 
upon her. I softly ascended the steps of 
the pavilion, The door was open, I'saw 
Bianca seated at a table. Her back was 
towards me, she was warbling a soft mel- 
ancholy air, and was occupied in drawing. 
A glance sufficed to: shew that she was co- 
pying one of my own paintings. I gazed 
on her fora moment in a delicious tumult 
of emotions. She paused in her singing; a 
heavy sigh, almost a sob followed. I could 
no longer contain myself. 











the love of Bianca?” 
His brother dies, and. his father, rich and 


fuce and form'ifi the 4fonies of death, and |i disconsolate, advertises: his lost child. The 


all the stages of decay. Bred in such a thought of his father, infirm ‘and - 


pons! ex- 
claimed I, ina half- smotheréd.y She 
started at the sound; brushed back. the 
ringlets that hung clustering about her face; 
darted a glance at me; uttered a piercing 
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shriek, al wotildlin va: fallen to the earth, 
had [not caught ‘her in my arms.” 

1 will spare you, reader, ‘the further re- 
cital. She was married! and to Filippo! 
The villain Filippo! It was he whe had kept 
up the correspondence. He had persuaded 
the fond miserable Bianca, that her adoring 
lover had perished at sea, and she lived to 
tell him the tale. 

‘After a moment of chaos, the tottering, 
distracted Ottavio rushed from the house, 
and syeating Filippo, ina fit of phrensy, 
slew oak mangled him, and fled to the 
mo unt His distorted, ghastly, visage, 
Reever haunted him, pursues him every 
where, and it is that, as drawn by himself, 
hangs in the haunted chamber of 
theybarone. M. 

'- MECHANICS. 


STEAM BOILERS. 
Mr: Foore :— 

The suggestion of your corres- 
pondent, Dr. Locke, that the collapsing of 
the flues in Steam Boilers may be prevented 
by: changing their form from cylindrical to 
triangular, with concave sides, is, I think, 
liable to three principal objections. 

Ist. A flue of that form will very imper- 
fectly answer the purposes of a flue, as it 
will diminish the efficient fire surface. 
That the space through which the flame is 
to pass will be diminished, is very evident 
from an inspection of the figures; and it is 
further proved by the principle advanced 
in. the note of your correspondent,—-that a 
circle contains a greater area than any oth- 
ef figure bounded by the same length of 
line. While the area of the flue is thus di- 
Mifished, the efficient fire surface is still 
pther.ceduced by the three longitudinal 
ngles. athe flue. 

riment in Mr. Rumsey’s boiler, (the in. 
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eclions of aconcave sphere, joined in 
bea manner as to make a great many 
. #figies,) that the flame would not pass into 

he angles, but circulated in a cylindrical 
fofm, The flane must every where come 
into close contact with the iron, in order to 
communicate the greatest possible heat to 
the water. To avoid the evil of having a 
whole side of the triangular flue at any 
time exposed by the water’s getting too low 
in the boiler, your correspondent would, J 
suppose, place his flue as it is represented 
in his figure of it, with two of the angles 
horizontal as a base, and the other ap- 
proaching the top of the boiler. Flame 
will not pass closely into angles in any situa- 
tion, much less will it into the two at the 
base. of the flue; and the bottom of the 


of the angles, at least, when the flues are 


It was found by actual} 


r “parts ef which were composed of; 
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power of more than 
is.at once and contin- 


hot, the conducti 
one third of the fide | 
ually impaired. 

The second objection is, that by using a 
flue of this form, the quantity of water in, 


proportion that the fire surface is diminish- 
led; whereby the generation of steam is 
greatly retarded, and the weight: of the en- 
gine augmented. This is also true on the 
principle of the circle’s containing a great- 
er area than any other figure bounded by 
the same length of line; for as the lines 
bounding the sides of the triangular flue 
} would in the form of a circle contain a) 


course displace a greater quantity of water. 


flue is more likely to collapse than the cy- 
lyndrical, of which it is proposed as a sub- 
stitute. To support this position, | will 
advance the same reason which your cor- 
respondent adduces to maintain the oppo- 
site, He seems to consider that the con- 
cave sides will act as checks one one anoth- 
er, and produce an effect something like 
the pressure on the inside of a cylinder.—- 
The following reasons will perhaps show | 
that this position is erroneous. 

If a concave oblong plate be placed on | 


gether. Now if an equable pressure, say 
100 Ibs, to the square inch, be applied to! 
all the concave sides, they will become 
more and more concave, and at the same 
time draw the angular junctions of the con- 
cave sides towards the centre of: the circle 


place. 
into an elliptical shape, and a strong inter- 





sis will return to the circular shape. 


lar flue, with a strong external pressure, as 
precisely analagous te the long side of the 
elipsis; and that the concavity of the sides 
will become greater, as the power of the 
steam is increased in the boiler, until they 





have entirely collapsed. The difference 
between the triangular flue and the circu- 
lar, | conceive to be this, that the former 
will always and inevitably collapse under a 
high pressure,and that the latter never can, 
except through carelessness. 

The proposition of your correspondent 
results no doubt from good feeling and an 





flue becoming covered with ashes as it 
will, first the angles being filled, and the 
whole convexity gradually covered, with- 


outa possibility of getting the ashes out cabins, additional safety valves and legisla. | 


anxiousness to secure the safety of passen- 
gers in steam boats, and of persons attending 
steam engines. But like the steam proof 


the boiler is increased in about the same | 


greater area, the cylindrical flue would of 


My third objection is, that the triangular’ 


If a hollow cylinder be pressed! 
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tive pensiiiae fot using high steam engines, 
that have been successively proposed and 
called for, it tends to foster the idea alrea- 

dy t6o deeply and erroneously rooted in the 
public mind, that in the construction of the 
engines now in use, there is something so 
defective that all are in imminent danger 
who approach them. The boilers used in 
steam boats on the Ohio are as safe as boil- 
ers can be made: and’so long as the mode 
of. generating steam by confining the water 
and steam in the same vessel under a strong 
pressure, is used, no variation in form wilt 
be attended with greater safety. 1 hold it 
asincontestibly true that no accident can 
happen unless through carelessness or igno- 
rance. Where the kpilers are clean, and 
the water in them kept above the top of 
the flues, unless there be an unreasonably 
heavy weighton the léver of the safety 
valve, the boilers will never burst, nor will 
the flues ever collapse. To prove this I 
appeal to the confirmation of experience on 
the western waters, where more is known 
of steam navigation than in any part of the 
world. Here we have at least five hun- 
dred boilers in active operation day and 
night for two thirds of the year, employed 
in propelling boats, the aggregate of whose 
running is at least a million of miles annual- 
‘ly, and noaccidents happen. We want no 


points of rest at the edges, and a pressure ap-!| laws to ensure safety, nor will penalties be 
plied to the concave side of the plate; it will jof any avail towards securing diligence ang 
become more curved, and if the supports at || care on the part of navigaiors. 
the edges be attached thereto, so as to move | of competition, which has brought our wes- 
as the plate bends, they will approach one’ 
another, until they come nearly or quite to-' 


The spirit 


tern navigation to its present improved and 
extended state, will guard the public. -inter- 
est with more certainty . than it is in the 
power of laws to accomplish. And these 


| facts prove it, against-the assertions of ig- 


norant and -pragmatical editors, and show 
how worse than useless must be the futile 


| restrictions proposed by empirical: legisla- 


which shall circumscribe these angles until, tors. 
a complete collapsion of the sides takes |; 


nal equable pressure be applied, the ellip- | 
Now| 
I consider the concave sides of the triangu.|| : 








mesa 


J. H. J. 
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ESSAYS. 


INDEPENDENCK, 


As if] had borrowed mine oaths from him, and 
might not use them at mine own discretion. 
Shakspeare. 


To such a height has independence of 
thought and action arrived in this Jand of 
liberty, that even the slightest and most 
salutary restraints, are looked upon by the 
multitude, with the same indignation that 
the friendly Cloton has so well expressed 
in the words of our motto. “The right of 
thought and speech, is felt by them to be 
truly their own; and they cannot brook that 
any one should imagine they were bound to 














use them with the precaution of borrowed 


goods.” So convinced, and so proud are 
they of this right, whieh has been purchas- 
ed for them at so high a price, that they 
are often led to'make use of .it in the com- 
mission of actions, which reason aegis 
and virtue laments over, - 
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This imapationce of eudtvel i in our presen: 
sities, be they geod or bad, which in the 
t day is thought to be the “head and 
fon” of Independence, is, it must be al- 
d, widely different from that Indepen- 
dence for the acquisition of which, our fa- 
thers suffered and bled. That spurning of 
all moral restraint and obligation, which is 
evident in many of the intrigues of our 
political parties, may be considered rather 
as a dereliction ef principle than as a man- 
ifestation of the liberty and independence of 
which they boast, for that liberty is pro- 
phaned, which allows the individuals of a 
party the privilege of traducing and black- 


ening the character of other individuals of; 


opposite political.@pipions, but perhaps of 
unspotted fame, and it is an unmanly and 
unfreeman-like use of this precious right, 
which should call forth the indignation of all 
honorable minds. 

In the old corrupted institutions of Eu- 
rope we may look for, and expect to see, 
political as well as moral depravity; but in 
this our native country, in the bloom of her 
youth, and the pride of her prosperity, let 
us hope, let us trust, that the degenerating 
spirit,, which has gradually worked the 
dowafall of many states and empires, as 
powerful as our own, may gain no.dominion 
over this, through the licentious and capri- 
cious will of the people. Let us be fru. 
gal in the use.of our independence, so that 
it may wear well; and let us remember that 
what was won hardly, should not be held 
lightly; and that.what was gained nobly, 
should be used honorably. 

N. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. Foors:— 

I send you enclosed “ Proposals for 
a Periodical Publication, under the title of 
The Political G2conomist,” &c.- By a So: 
ciety. of Gentlemen: to be published in 
Baltimore. 

We are already much indebted to. Balti- | 
more for patriotism, talent, and enterprize; 
and if Iam. not deceived, a society of the 
description mentioned in this prospectus 
ought to be established in every large city 
and town in the Union; and“ ascertain” (as 
goon as possible) “the source of existing 

evil” in our present institutions: whether it 
is to be attributed to the people, public mea- 
sures, or “ the law,or the administration. of 
the law,” fae 

We have peac 
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were at ae thon half of the world! 
There is derangen t throu 















| presence of some defects, or the lamentable 





| paper; and distributed in numbers calcula. 





whole system. is pledged 
to provide a ci This ex- 
tends now to ee: of the govern- 
ment of the Un 
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community; ina mutanily cling tog 
We did learn through the papers’ at t 
money machine wasrsupplying the mei 
of congress with a new gold coin; it reach- 
ed their pockets, no doubt! But where is 
the national circulating medium? This so- 
ciety of gentlemen no doubt will not only 
shew to congress that there is a necessity 
for the existence of a circulating medium, 
but will unquestionably prove that none 
now exists: and that in order to create an| 
adequate circulating medium, the Nation and 
States possess property sufliciently. produc- 
tive. May the people of the whole Union 
give a full expression of their will on this 
subject. 





The recent measures of the friends of, 
internal improvement should be immediately 
followed up by the proposed system. 


“Proposars for a Periodical Publicatior, | 


under the title of ['ue Poritica, Gcon- 

omMist, and Emrorium or STaTisTicaL 

Puttosopuy. By a Society of Gentle- 

men. 

“ The matter of this work will he- devo- 
ted to the highest concerns of public utili- 
tee. 

“ That the cultivation of ascience which 
is so immediately essential to the stability 
of our government, and to the prosperous 
operation of our institutions, has been ne- 
glected, is the more extraordinary, when 
we view the expanse of inventive genius, 
and promptness to improve the skill of oth- 
ers, which has signalized our free citizens, 
and-raised the. character of this Republic. 
To that neglect we ascribe a state of inju- 
rious depression and general embarrassment 
which prevails amidst. the blessings of 
peace, and the abundance of materials for 
every comfort—manifestly proving the fatal: 


absence of a just understanding of the proper 
causes of NATIONAL HAPPINESS, 


The. earnest. exertions of this society 
will be employed to find the source of ex- 
isting evil; and to illustrate a course of po- 
licy, which shall give activity. to every in- 
terest——quicken: the march of amelioration, 
and smprove the condition of every clas and 
grade of people. They will endeavour to 
engage the best talents of the nation to aid 
the object of their undertaking; review 
with candor the various theories’ which 
may appear, and test their truth by the rules 
of practice. 

‘I'he above work will be printed on fine 


| Copertanes shall exceed twenty-five ee 








ey. irst: number will be issued 
‘Mecessary arrangements can 
be made. It will be continued from year 
to year, if deemed conducive to the public 
welfare. 

Any person who may procure four sub- 
scribers, and remit the advances, shall re- 
ceive a fifth copy gratis,or retain its equiva- 
lent in money, and so in proportion for any 
greater number. 

All communications will be addressed, 
post paid, to Mr. JAMES O..DAVIS, Bal- 
timore. its 






ae “hey 
Res 


CIRCULAR. cs dN . 
Bartimore, May 18% 


SIR: I am instructed to request” your “¢eo- 
operation in giving extension to the propo- 
sed periodical work on Poritieat @conomy. 

You will perceive, that the design’ ‘ofits 
projectors obviously requires the utmost 
practicable circulation, The first number 
will contain a memorial to congress on the 
creation of an adequate circulating medi- 

um, to be founded upon the productive pro- 
perty of the nation, with a view to ascer- 
tain the actual sense. of the people of the 
whole Union, on that important measure of 
public interest. The subject willbe fully 
and fairly discussed in succeeding numbers, 


as well as the relations of domestic industry, 


the passive commerce of the states, the re- 
gulation of interchanges, and internal im- 
provement generally, together with every 
matter, which may appear within the com- 
pass of a science so comprehensive as its 
title imports. ih 

You. will be authorized to employ agents 
to procure subscriptions, and collect adyan- 
ces, under your guaranty and responsit 
lity, for which, in addition to. tt rv 
ance of one fifth part, as stated ‘ineth 
posals, you will retain a commission 0 
per centum, if the whole no at 












scribers. It will not be necessary to calc! 
advances at the time of subscribing Maw 2 
will be sufficient if the amoant be forward 
ed to meet the commencement of the work 
which will be early in the month of Octo- 
ber; but it is desired that you will report 
your success at your eartiest convenience, 
in order that the society may limit their 
expenditures to the probable demand. 

It is considered that the interior sections 
.of the country are most concerned in the 
great object of this work. Communina- 
tions and essays from all parts will be ex- 
pected; but to secure respectful and proper 
notice the society must not be burthened 


with the charge of postage. 








ted to form a volume, containing from 250 
to 400 octavo pages, at $2 50, payable i 
advance, 









l am,.Sir, with high respect, 
. Your obedient humble Servant, 
| JAMES OSBORNE DAVIS, 


Corresponding Seéretary. 
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“was in the field only they could avenge 





e mperious Tamerlane. 
amoiigst us, O king!” said he, “ who would 














MORAL TALES. 


: SELECTED. 


IBRAIM.—A Persian TALe, 


An uninterrupted peace reigned for ma- 
ny years in Schiras, the capitai of Farsis- 
tan, one of the most fertile provinces of 
Persia: the happy inhabitants enjoyed ev- 
ery blessing which a wise and virtuous 
prince could procure for his subjects. Such 
was Ibraim; the wisdom and prudence of 
whose legislation maintained the peace of 
his kingdom, and secured the felicity of 
his people. He kept a watchful eye over 
the conduct of his ministers, that justice 
might be strictly and impartially dealt to 
all; ¢ nd encouraged every improvement in 

agriculture, and the arts. By a just distri- 
ton of. rewards, and a due infliction of 
unis uments," security and independence 
hithe peice established throughout 













empi The people were still in the 
eights of their prosperity, and with grate- 
% hearts imploring blessings on their 
p sce. by swhose wisdom they had been 
isis raised and maintained in so flourishing 
a State, when news arrived, which threw 
them into the greatest alarm, and even 
threatened the safety of the empire. The 
haughty Tamerlane, whose victories had 
rendered him the terror of Asia, was ap- 
proaching with a numerous and powerful 
army, still further to extend the boundary 
of his dominions, and to incredse the’ num- 
ber of his conquests by the subjugation of 
Schiras. Having received but too certain 
confirmation of their fears, Ibraim, more 
anxious for the security of his people than 
apprehensive of his own degradation, or 
ybable loss of power, immediately as- 
sémbled his council, that with them he 
rhity deliberate on the best means of a- 

ig the _impending danger. Osmin, 
ral in ¢ chief of the army, promptly de- 
dl lin i PE war; he affirmed that it 


el selves, and humble the pride of the 
« There is not one 


‘not willingly shed his blood for thee and thy 
children, his family and his country; the 


be obtaitiied as shall secure the happiness | 
and independence of thy people; on the 
contrary, should his offers be derogatory to} 
| thy dignity, and subversive of the freedom} 
of thy subjects, then seek thy safety in} 
flight, and solicit in some distant country an 
asylum for thyself and treasures; we will 
faithfully follow thy steps, whithersoever | 
thou mayest please to direct them. ‘Tam- 
erlane will not Jong remain in a country a- 
bandoned by its inhabitants, ambition will 
lead him to some new conquest; and when 
the storm is past; heaven in mercy to our 
prayers will direct our return, and permit 
us to re-inhabit our ancient dwellings.” 
Much difference of opinion arose be- 
tween the two parties; some were for op- 
posing force and intrepidity to the power of 
the enemy, and some for avoiding the dan- 
ger by flight. Having attentively heard the 
sentiments of both parties, Ibraim arose. 
‘| admire,” said he, “ the courage and va- 
lor of those who are ready thus bravely to 
risk their lives for me and for their country : 
}and this proof of their attachment would, | 
if it were possible, increase my affection 
towards them; but that affection will not} 
permit me to hazard the sefety of those 1). 
so truly value. 
preserve my power; but how much more 
would it heighten the cruel anger of ‘T'am- 
erlane against those who may remain, the 
unhappy victims of his ungovernable fury. 
Heaven be praised! an idea suggests itself 
to me, by which I hope to ensure the hap- 
piness and independence of my beloved 
people. You shall shortly be made ac- 
quainted with my plans; meanwhile I en- 
treat your fervent prayers to heaven, for 
y the success ef my endeavors.” The prince, 
having dismissed his council, immediately 
began collecting rich gifts of every descrip- 
tion, and with these prepared to meet ‘Fa- 
merlane, with the view of obtaining secu- 
rity and protection for his people. 
Tamerlane had ordered and established. 





: 


st 
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Flight might ultimately } 





a custom in his court, that all gifts present. 
edto him should be nine in number. = Ibra- 
im, aware of this custom, had strictly con. 
formed to its rules. On approaching Ta- 
merlane, he presented him with nine beau- 





haughty Tamerlane shal! find how difficult 


it is to conquer men determined to sacrifice |j and gold; nine leopards, trained to the 
rather than submit to the yoke] chase, each ornamented with curious collars 
gold; nme Indian earpets, embroidered | 
treasures, then arose, and said, “First of||by the most skilfal artizans; nine vases of 
all, oh, sire! I offer thee my blood, my life}igold, containing the most precious gems; 
itself, should you determine on giving bat-} with many more gifts, all equally rich, and 
tle to the enemy as the most probable|/of superior workmanship; for the aiey he 


their hives, ra 
of tyranny.” 





means of security to thee and to thy peo- 
ple; but an army so numerous, and flushed 
by such repeated victories, how ¢an our 
people, so far inférior in numbers, and by a 





Usbec, keeper of the royal} of 





tiful horses, richly caparissoned with pearls 


presented him with some slaves, but of 
these there were but eight. “ Where is the 
other slave?” fiercely demanded the ‘Tar- 
tar king. “He is at your. feet,” said Ibra- 










peace now unfitted for war, hope to op- 


e with an effectual resistance? Peace have not a more submissive or faithiul slave 
ears to me far more desirable, if from than I will prove myself, and lightly will 
‘the <ingatiabie Tamerlane such terms can||sit my chains, if by them I can obtain 


im, prostrating himself before him, “ you 





safety sa protection for my Sesentdigte 
people, Alas! on them alone have pity; 
and may you be secure from all danger. 
Of me, dispose as you please, I am now 
thine.” 

‘he naturally ferocious heart of Tame 


‘lane became instantly changed by this proof 


of virtue and patriotism. Courteously 
raising him, he said, « Such virtue is far 
from. meriting slavery; thou shalt be the 
first among my most intimate friends; 1 will 
consider thee as my brother—as my father. 
Return joyfully to thy people, continue to 
render them as happy as hitherto. Had 
my fate not called me to a higher and 
more turbulent destiny, I should have known 
no greater gratification than that of reign- 
ing over a small kingdom, and in-every re- 
spect imitating thee.. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTES. 


It is related of a famous cardinal of the 
church of Rome, that when the people 
flocked about him for his benediction, he 
gave it in these words: st decipi vult populus 
decipiatur ; if the people will be deceived, 
let them. 


Theodoric Archbishop of Cologne—This 
prelate was illustrious in his time for his 
talents, erudition, and morals. One day 
the emperor Sigismond asked him instruc- 
tions to obtain happiness. “ We cannot, 
sire, expect it in this world.”—~«Which then 
is the way to happiness hereafter?”——“You 
must act virtucusly.” —“ What do you mean 
by that expression?”——« | mean,” says The- 
oderic, “that you should always pursue 
that plan of conduct, which you promise to 
do, whilst laboring under a fit of the gravel 
or gout,” 


Christina, Queen of Sweden.—Christina; 
at Inspruch, abjured publicly the Lutheran 
persuasion. After dinner, on that day, a 
comedy was acted for the entertainment of 
the queen. “Gentlemen,” says the queen, 
(to those who attended _ her converszon, and 
who were persons of rank, and commission- 
ed to divert her highness, “it is very fair 
in you to amuse me this afternoon with a 
comedy, as | diverted you with’a farce in 
the morning.” 

Another.—Christina being at Rome, the 
Pope appointed some cardinals to attend the 


| Queen to see the statues and pictures, &c. 


The queen was very much and very justly 
delighted with a very fine marble statue of 
Truth, executed by Bernini, A facetious 
cardinal, observing her admiration of the 
statue, exclaimed, «| thank God that your 
Highness, so ul < most. crowned heads, is 
so fond of tru! —“ You'll recollect, my 








tie! cardinal,” rey . 


ied the Queen, “that alt 
ade of marble.” 





truths are cot! 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


Beccaria,—This philosopher of humani- 
y having, in one of the later editions of 
is admirable work on Crimes and Punish- 
ments, in that part which relates to fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, qualified some sentiments 
which he had originally expressed,but which 
_on reflection, appeared to himself too severe, 
he adds in a note, “1am ashamed of what 
i formerly wrote. on this subject. I have 
-been accused of ‘irreligion without deserv- 
ing it; I have.been accused of disaffection 
to the government, and deserved it as little; 
I was guilty of real attack upon the rights 
of humanity, and I have been reproached by 
nobody !” 


Mr. Moore.—-Mr, Moore made his first 
essay as a poet under the name of Little, 
but finding the pyblic voice for him, soon re- 
sumed his baptismal title, and thus like a 
thriving trader began with “little, but soon 
got more.” 





Dante.—The Duke of Verona sace 
pointing to the buffoon, oy fool, that belong- 
ed to the court, remarked to Dante, how 
singular it was, that such a being should at- 


tract universal regard end attention, while} 


ne, who was gifted with such transcendaat 
abilities, should be incapable of gaining 
either. “Oh!” quickly rejoined Dante. 
‘there is nothing extraordinary in that—a 
similitude of character i is the very basis of 
friendship.” ' 


Tasso.—Pope Clement VIII. having offer- 
eda reward for the best epitaph written in 
honor of Tasso, the judges were assembled 
to decide upon the merit of the candidates. 
Considerable hesitation ensued, when a 
young man presented the ‘following simple 
inscription——“ Here lies Torquato Tasso.” 
‘Their choice was immediately made; no 
encomium could be so great as the name of 
Tasso itself. 
St 

MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


PXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, ENTITLED, 
« THE BAR AND ITS LOGIC,” 
Those impulses’ which move masses of 
people, and produce events of great cha- 
racter, do not belong to law, which ig 
merely a restraint upon evil-doers. The 
folly of former legislation has suffered it 
to trench on “provinces which do not be- 
long to it, as 3 its prohibitions of free 
trade, and its: dic us port: of slavery. 
Laws purporting thé regulation of 
manufactures and ne : ficourage- 
ment of industi, I 8 obstacles 
to national ame pap oreors, 
therefore, do well 
and to keep _ 
sphere. Lawy! 
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Lord Eldon does, though they know noth- 
ing about it. It is enough that they imagine 
it to be on their own ground,which they will 
not see contracted. Their fathers sanc- 
tioned similar absurdities,and they were all 
sages, They will not meet Messrs, Robdin- 
son and Canning on the merits of the gen- 
era! welfare, by calculations, facts before 
committees of the House in evidence, or on 
the broad basis of the common benefit of na- 
tions, but in the spirit of a sect. They de- 
liver their opinions ex cathedra, and think 
the world bound by them. They oppose 
every amelioration in the state, required 
by the changes of time; insist on the con- 
tinuance of the penal code, that stigma on 
the nation and ‘on humanity ; decry free 
opinion on religious subjects, that they may 
keep in use the word foleration in a country 
where more than two thirds of the people 
are of the tolerated sects; and permit the 
unfortunate and perhaps innocent prisoner | 
at the bar of justice to be sacrificed, be- 
|cause the allowing him counsel is contrary 
é legal precedent, though he cannot utter 
a word in his own defence; he may be gib- 
eted, but customary forms of law must not 
be broken! 

- The arguments often used by legal men 
on public questions are specious, unintelli- 
gible, or so devoid almost of common sense, 
that one might suppose they could not but 
note the deficiency afterwards, and feel tor 
it, were it not that the habit of saying some- 
| thing for a client when he has really no 
solid ground to stand upon in court, becomes 
habitual, and is adopted on weak questions 
out of jt. ‘They undervalue ‘the sense of a 


H 


} 








of a jury-box, and suppose the aggregate 
understanding of an empire may be insult- 
ed and brow-beat, or wheedled and cajol- 
ed, like Gloucestershire clodhoppers. 

It i is much to be deplored for the law- 
yer’s sake, and the sake of the public, that 
his study is ‘so unnecessarily laborious and 
complex. His habits of application, direct- 
| ed in part to other branches of knowledge, 
would tend to raise him in publicestimation, 
and materially assist in cases that require 
an acquaintance’ with arts and sciences, 
commerce and manners, This deficiency 
of - lawyers i in all but their immediate pur- 
suit, is clear to every one but themselves. 
On the Queen’s trial it was remarked that 
the Attorney-general was so ignorant of 
manners and customs, “ that it seemed as if 
he had never read a book of travels in his 
life.” This is not, however, so much — 
fault of the individual as his profession. In 
these days,when a portion of i general know- 
ledge is necessary to every man, the law. 
yer sees it further and further removed 
from his attainment, by the increase of sta- 
tutes and cases, and the ridiculous circum- 
rvolution of law and its practice. 








community, which they reduce to the level | 


Yet ev-|i tion. W 
as\|ery attempt to simplify it wil] be met, as} compare: 


it always has» en; by opposition fronmy 
themselves. 1 ‘he. accumulation will go on, 
until it fall into’ ‘greater’confusion than at 
present, or be swept emvt by sowe political 
hurricane, The lawy er must, therefore, 
more than ever resign himself to this te. 
dious business, He must be content to live 
in ignorance ofa thousand important things, 
because the die of his life is cast, and hu- 
man nature cannot conquer impossipilities. 
Great allowance,then, must be made for the 
bulk of the profession, on the score of their 
‘wnowgee and narrowness of feelings The 
right examyles which jt has offered »in 
walks out of the profession, were purchas- 
ed at a sacrifice of legal knowledge. 
therefore great palliation for the 
to be found in the nature of his calli , 
should admit his deficiency in» matters. fo- 
reign to it, and not presumptuously interfere 
beyond « his last.” He must not thi 
self qualified for a legislator, 
he carries the written laws into e 
perform what is precribed, requires 
liberal and eleyated talent than those ne- 
cessary in delivering the prescripti» ‘Still 
the ambition of the profession is proverbi- 
| al, and the effort of the lawyer to rise:in 
Ithe world, often costs sacrifices which would 
be too dear for men of different habits ta 
pay; but he has no scruples where others 
hesitate, and verily he has his reward! 
Ee 
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SATURDAY, SEPT' 


GEN. LA FAYETTE. 


Council Chamber, 
bth Seplember, po 2. 





approve of the sentiments expresses a Ke ae he 
resolutions and proceedings’ of a la ee: eet. 
ing of the citizens of Cincinnati, in relation 
tothe character of the Nation’s Guest, GEN. 
La Faverre, and that therefore, a commit- 
tee of four, towit: Calvin Fletcher, A. Muck, 
J, Sherlock and P. J. Holcomb,be, and” they 
are hereby appointed, with powers to adopt 
such measures as they, in conjunction with 
acommittee appointed by the citizens, to 
co-operate with the Mayor and the City 
Council shall deem proper for an invitation 
to, and reception in this city of that micguLy 
DISTINGUISHED AND EARLY FRIEND OF A; 
MERICAN INDEPENDENCE AND RervusricaNn 
GOVERNMENT, 

Attest—-JOHN GIBSON, Jr. Cleef 
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REPUBLICAN GRATITUDE. 
_ Never was the aphorism, “Vox Populi— 
Vox Dei” exemplified till now: It“re- 
mained for this country rye rislnciae, 


rik ha e been all earthly triui 





er reche Pan tel ey 
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before our eyes?” Aléxander entered Bahy- 
lyon, reeking with the gore, and riding up- 
on the necks, of a’prostrate people. Ca- 
sar entered Rome, trampling upon the lib- 
erties of his country. “La Faverre enters 
America with the halo of Washington a- 
round his head, and the shouts and blessings 
of free millions vibrating in his heart, 
standing upon earth witb feelings raised to 
heaven! Oh, what a_ glorious lesson to 
poor, weak infidelity, and what a proof to 
the civilizéd world that man has a soul, 
and ‘is an emanation of the Deity. But the 
subject is of such magnitude that expres- 
sions fall under its weight. 
bidier! again thou comest. to save thy 
adopted country,'for hereafter when repub- 
cs may eee'y be accused of ingrati- 











ude, let America say ——_LA FAYETTE. 
Y tee o D. D. 
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se. 









$ New works announced in Great Britain. 
_ A life of the celebrated Law projector 


? Department, in St. P 


} We understand that Mr. Calhoun was pre- 


etersburgh, (Russia) the 
‘first volume of the Narrative of a Journey 
_to China, in.1820 and 1821. By M. Von 
| Fimkowsky. 

ey 


Sunriiary, 


Washington City, Sept. 10. 

The Secretary at War returned to this ci- 
ity, yesterday, from his excursion to the 
| mountains. 

We understand that he was very much 
gratified with his visit to the summit of the 
Alleghany ; and that there is every reason to 
believe there will be no deficiency of water 
on the summit of level for the project- 
ed National Canal. We rejoice that there 
is no reasonable doubt of the practicability 
of accomplishing this great national object; 
|and hope the period of its commencement 
and completion is not far distant. 














vented by the indisposition of one of his 


- 








| 


Lake Erie: but the information, we learn, is | 


to the practicabilty, but facility of connect: 


‘ing the Ohio and Lake Erie canal nowigetivl; 
which, whe- ->**’ prveeu, Will extend an un- 





of the Mississippi scheme: containing a 
detailed account of the nature, vieaiccy | 


pen cae rere nanan y 
Company, with many curious anecdotes of 
the rage for speculating in the funds, and 
its disastrous consequences. 


A new System of the Practice of Physic; 
together with an original Nosology, em- 
bracing Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 
By Dr. Downing, of Sunderland, 


A Practical System of Algebra, by Mr. 
Peter Nicholson and Mr. Rowbothom. 
‘Letters on the Character of Poetical Ge- 
nius of Lord Byron. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 
sApvolume of Poems, of which the princi- 
palis entlitled the Buccanneer. By Mr. 
John Malcolm, 
Anew novel, by the author of Ringan 
Gilhaize, Sir Andrew Wylie, &c. entitled 
Rothelan, a Tale of English Histories, 


A second series of the Shop book. By 
3. McDiarmid. 


DryDunlop, of Edinburgh, who has late- 
ly delivered an interesting course of Lec- 
tures on Medical Jurisprudence, is prepar- 
ing for republication, Dr. T. R. Beck’s (of 
New York,) celebrated work on that sub- 


ject. 


. Leo of water COMMm«ssacatiou 
inter We Chesapeake to the Lakes. 
Nat. Journal. 

American Cottons.--Large quantities of 
cotton goods have been sold of late and ship- 
ped to South America. For the last year 
there have been great numbers of South 
American gentlemen among us making very 
heavy purchases. 

Mexico.—The Mexican Congress have 
solemnly recognized ALL the Public Debts 
of the Mexican Government, however con- 
tracted or under whatever system. 











London dates to July 30th have been received 
at New-York. 


The British Traveller of the latest date, 
gives the following extract of a letter from 
Paris, dated the 27th. The writer is said 
to be high in the confidence of the French 
Administration. 

Paris, July 27.—“It is said that the 
present Minister will remain in office. He 
fully enters into the English system. The 
| Holy alliance will not support Spain in her 
attack uponthe colonies—thus it appears 
‘certain that the peace of Europe will not be 
\disturbed. It is consequently expected, 
ithata great rise will take place in funded 
property before the end of August.” 

A report was in circulation in London, on 


of a very satisfactory character, not only as | 


}children, from proceeding, as he contem-||P 
| plated when he left home, to Pittsburg and 








denying the statements that had been pub- 
lished as to the enthusiasm with which th 
Marquis de La Fayette was received, on a 
riving there, to embark for the U. States)” 


The Rev, W. Dodwell, Rector of Welby 
and Stoke, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
lately deceased, gave, a few weeks before 
his decease, the sum of £10,000 to the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society. : 

The Liverpool Advertiser of Ju)y 31st. 
says, “Weare happy to hear from all parts 
of the country,’ that crops of every descrip- 
tion are most promising. and. abundant. 
There is a prospect of a large , nies of 
hops in Kent—the duty is estimated at about 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds,” 

Spain.—A letter from Madrid says France 
has assured the King of Spain that she will 
insist on England’s not recognizing the Inde- 
pendence of S. America! altel 

We find, by a private letter f- ee 


: entertains 
rc" prin, eae it having been re- 


orted #hac the Colombian government had 
succeeded in organizing a conspiracy among 


| the blacks of Cuba, and obtained a consider- 


able party among the Spansh residents. 


Col. Gordon, a taithful fiend of the Greeks 


é ents of the late loan, has 
ce or th King of England to re- 


susu NOME, 

The Greeks have given notice that they 
shall treat as enemies, vessels freighted by 
the Turks. 

In the course of the Jast six months, not 
less than a dozen persons have been killed 
in boxing matches. 

An ordinnnce of the Austrian police, July 
2ist, renews the order not to suffer any sus- 
picious foreigner to enter the Austrian do- 
minions, and to send beyond the frontier all 
those respecting whose opinions, any shall 
arise, or who shall be guilty of any fault 
whatever, 

PORTUGAL. 

Lonpon, July 30.—The Hardware, Cap-- 
tain Eboral, arrived on Monday from Lisbon 
sailed on the 10th inst. We understand 
that when the Hardware left, considerable 
apprehensions were entertained of another 
insurrection in that city, as some commotion 
had already taken place among the party 
attached to the interests of the Queen. 
FE 

WESTERN MUSEUM. 

This evening Mr. Dorfeuille will deliver 
his irst Lecture this season, on the present 
state of the Western Museum, and on the 
advantages to be derived from Museums gen- 
erally. 











the 8th, that Lord Liverpool had resigned, 
and that he was to be succeeded by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

It was rumoured in London, that the Brit- 
ish government, had resolved to accredit the 
Consul from Buenos Ayres and that the com- 
mercial treaty with that Republic, would 





here has lately been issued from "t he 
ing Office of the Minister f the ol 


+ 
oe 





appear in the official Gazette. 
it ig stated, in the London star, that the 


nel Mayor of Havre has published a long letter, 


The Subscribers will present their tickets on 
entering, and such as have uot paid their subscrip- 
tion by that time, will be expected to pay the 
usual admission fee to the lectures, until their sub- 
scription be paid up. 

The considerable expenses incurred by the Pro- 
prietor for the late a ements in the Museuin 
will undoubtedly justi ‘measures, which can, 
moreover, be easily ob don the part of the 






delinquents, by cancelling their subscriptions pri; 
or to the 25th of thismonth, 
Sept. 20. Pig: ar ga? 1¢ 


































jereeany, galterre. 


oT “FOR THE LITERARY Pee 


“Years were diva Sten here she stray’d, 
Days were moments near her; 

Heaven ne’er formed a brighter maid, 
Nor pity wept a dearer.” 





dor the lover, ‘that raves of the maid, 
se grack tho’ few, have his bosom betray’d; | 

ye poet, who sings of dame Poverty’s charms, 
Deserves to be chained in her merciless arms. 


Behold her stern how livid and pale; A spirit just freed from its mortal control, 
Her breath isthe Upas, that Widiers the vale; And blessed and bright be the place of its soul. 


Her garments hang loose round her skeleton form, | ,, , 
And she frowns like the demon that rides on the | To those who weep for thee and loy'd thee so well? 
Pee storm. Oh! who onthe mem’ry of brightness gone by 
i, bea. thro’ a cloud from the realms of the blest, Can gaze on its wreck, yet bequeath it no sigh? 
v lence.glows in the breast— All beauteous we'saw thee—all boundless our love, 


¢ Sige 1 this gem of the heart, | As the spirits who hail thee and love thee above! 
ere gue cae ieee. Heart broken—compassion in silence will blend 


Wheaton: ohea by dhe. tale OF Uupariniched distress, With the throes of affliction, the tears of a friend. 
With cold em ty. sit a dp 

P ~~ -09. that purpose to blight, 
Lo— Poverty comes, like OMe ~ ews of night. 
If Science, her treasure attempts to display, 


Where Poverty holi!'s her tyrannical sway, 
Her subjects are torn from the rapt’rous repast, 
To labor condemué¢, while the mind is to fast. 


i Oh! know ye who sleeps in yon cold damp grave, 
Where the Cypress and Yew so mournfully wave? 


where art thou fled, what tongue e’r shall tell, 







Thou neak left me, my love, left me to weep, 

In the current of grief, its waters run deep, 

Mid the spring time of youth, its flowers all gone, 

Thou hast left me, bright i image, cheerless, alone. 
JUAN. 

—2+o-— ~ 
For the Cincinnati Sacpeaad Gazette. 

Tho’ Genius goes frth on the pine. _, li hb ‘ 

With halos encircled, and brilliants bedight’ : 

if Poverty’s vapours; around him are cast, 

The vale of obscurity bides him at last. . 


‘ENely MOMELY JOY, upd de<tin 21.2... 
Nor grandeur here, with a disdainful smile, 


The short, but simple annals of the poor.” 
: Gray. 


| “a Let not malivvaces.. ' ' . ‘inde nieeful toil, 


Avaunt! then, thou goblin; away from my path! 

Pm weary of drinking thy vials of wrath; 

Thy mists have extinguish’d the lights of my soul, 
And my spirit ponte 28 from thy further control. 


D. 


| Obscure, low in a humble cottage, lived 
A father, mother, and a gen’rous friend, 
Who, all their pious children had survived, 
Nor yet had come to life’s uncertain end : 
Within. their cot, kind nature seemed to blend 
Fair virtue, innocence, and sweet content, 
id = Norsuffered one vile, base, dissembling fiend, 
There are moments in life too delicious to last, — | Disturb that humble unassuming tent ; 
When youth’s freshest ardor could ask for no | But wrapt in love divine their souls were heaven- 
more, ward beme< rag 
When no thought for the future, nor dream wt the 
past, i. | From wordly care, from sorrow, pain and strife, 
Find a place in the heart, which, is rapture ali || Long had they lived in this sequestered scene, 
wer’ : | sorte: cote I Devoid of all that plagues ‘and poisons life,“ - 
soy | "Ti age, old age, had érept along serene, 
is when a bright feeling has stol’n oler nomiads And found them there far happier I ween, 
» Be it friendship, or love, or retighawte pure | ‘Thus lowly in retifesaents fond embrace, 
flame; ° | | Than palaced kit ‘fn youthful: hours have been, 
And the idol in. whomall our.hopes.are. enshrin’d lin open show, | all their p pand | grace, ) 
A ee affection first’ ventures to name. | Anc erery w ily ar ‘that counteifeits the face. 
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‘BOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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RS No art had they: no mild and radiant smile 


i 


That it is not in’ nature to add ; 
it is nature to a to the store; | Play ea om thetr cheek, por dropt the chrystal tear, 






























O be their friend! th 

When criel death: chance ¢ 

And oh! attend to ee ‘ a pray’r 

When they shall leave the scene they Jong have 
viewed, 

Uphold their age amid death’s livid glare, 

And when their tongues no more lisp ‘Great 





God!” 
Their rising souls shal] speak in tears of gratitude: 
D. L. F. H. 
+o 
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Written by a sailor. 


See how beneath the moon-beam’s ail 
Yon little billow heayes its breast, ~ ae 


304 







Then murmuring soft, subsides to ret 


Thus man, the sport of bliss ar ar 
Rises on time’s eventful sea 77 9 








SONNET. verter 
nie ea 


AH! sweet indeed, along life’s dreary road, 3 
With some lov’d partner, hand in hand, to stray 


Flow’rs bloom within their path, and Sout 
skies, 


4htaw o*- 
By day, by duty and ‘affection’ led, 
The allotted walk pursue—Not so withmc, 
My path of duty I alone must tread ; 
No kind, judicious hand shall e’er reprove 
Or guide me when I err; no voice of love 
My better hopes shal] wake or animate 
My sinking zeal. But hush, ’tis Heav’ns decree.’ 
Let holier thoughts within my bosom rise; 
He cannot walk alone, who walks with God, 
And bless’d with Him po state is desolate. 


—--«sha Aa 








ee eee ait note’ erg bas 
4 1 . pepe oe onmmege bent. niet: the 


2 eaught 
Nor of j Joys 8 nor rot vos or will ale for them | pl 
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SONNET. 
Marius in Carthage. 
Amid an empire’s ruins, there sate one 
Upon whose arm an empire’s fate had hung, 
With whose loud name the peopled earth had 
rung , ’ 
From side to side in triumph ; and upon ©“) 
‘Whose laurel’d forehead, by his valor won, » 
The leafy crown had flourish’d—he had flung 
His sword far from him, and mused amine ' 


Those relics, like himself, of glory, flown. 


' He marvel’d much at earthly vanities : 
And gazed upon that lofty city’s pride, 
Bow’d to the dust, and trampled—turn’d his eyes 
*’ Upon the useless weapon cast aside, 
And, with rough hand checkin the tear-drops 
flow, 
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| Oh! gracious heaven! such as these” reward, 








| Who watched around picata with a eon ere: 
r| Andfondly eye << poeulis o cares te 







And foams and:sparkles fora while, >. fy whe 
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